CHAPTER XIII
THE  ORIGIN  OF  PERPETUAL  FIRES
ELSEWHERE I have suggested that the custom of maintaining
a perpetual fire, like the fire of Vesta, originated in the diffi-
culty of kindling a new fire by the laborious process of fric-
tion.1 Hence many savages keep a fire perpetually burning
or glowing in their hut, and if the fire goes out they borrow
a light from a neighbouring house rather than take the trouble
of kindling it in the usual way by friction; and, for the same
reason, on journeys savages will often carry a glowing ember
with them rather than elicit fire by the friction of the fire-
sticks. Thus, speaking of the black population of the
Western or French Sudan on the Ivory Coast, the experienced
French ethnographer, M. Delafosse, tells us that these people,
having given up the practice of kindling fire by the friction
of wood, and not yet having learned the method of making
fire by flint and steel or matches, they carefully preserve the
fire in each village or in each habitation and in shifting their
habitations they carry with them a glowing ember to light the
fire in their new abode. M. Delafosse witnessed for himself
this custom in use among the Baoule, the Senoufo, the Ouobe,
the Toura, the Dan, and other tribes of the Ivory Coast. He
tells us that certain facts bear witness to the high importance,
not only utilitarian but quasi sacred, which these peoples and
others attach to the conservation of the family fire. They
carefully guard the piece of charred wood from which the
founder of the village or the house kindled the first fire on
the soil which he transmitted to his descendants. In many
parts of Western Sudan the remains of the ancestral ember are
1 The Golden Bough ; The Magic Art and the Evolution of Kings, ii. 253.
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